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fil onr destiny in the world where we now are. We raise 
no question between our present good and our future good ;. 
for we snppose the principle of both to be the same. Nor 
do we raise a question as to foregoing our good in this life, 
for the sake of gaining a good hereafter; for we have: 
never been taught that our true good here is at all incom- 
tible with beatitude in heaven. The Christian who 
lenies himself, chastises, mortifies the flesh with its deeds, 
crucifies his natural inclinations, is not supposed to deprive 
himeelf of any good here, and he perhaps enjoys, even in 
this life, a hundred-fold more than the associationists in 
their most brilliant and ravishing day-dreams even venture 
to promise. We suspect that the life they promise would 
have had very few attractions for St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Anthony, St. Benedict, or St. Bernard, even as to this. 
world. ‘The question lies between the life of nature, as 
contended for by the associationists, and the euj 
life, which the Christian professes to live. The Christian 
lives his supernatural life even in this world, and its enjoy- 
ment is an enjoyment here, as well as hereafter. Both lives 
may therefore ‘be considered as lived on this globe, yet, 
differing as to their principle and end. The Christian view 
t God made man, whether you speak of this world or 
of that which is to come, for a supernatural destiny; the 
associationist view is, that man is made, at least so far as 
this world is concerned, for a natural destiny. The ques- 
tion is between the two. If the Christian is right, the 
associationist is wrong, and his effort to provide for the 
gaining of a natural destiny, for a life in accordance with 
natural inclination and tendency, is directly at war with 
man’s true destiny on this globe, and therefore with man’s 
ue good, not only his true good hereafter, but his true good 
ere. 

The associationists, of course, do not believe the church ; 
but that is not the question. They profess to walk by 
sight, by science, and therefore they must demonstrate that 
she is wrong, or have no right to assert as science their 
doctrine, that man’s destiny on this globe is a natural des- 
tiny, or that the end of our existence here is attained to by 
living a natural life. But they have not demonstrated this ; 
they have, at best, only proved that this is or may be true 
of various animal tribes; but they have not proved at all 
that it is true of man. At best, then, their doctrine is but 

You. XA 
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an hypothesis, a belief, for which they do not, and cannot, 
even pretend % ‘to have infallible authority. . 

The associationists tell us that they have proved their 
doctrine by analysis of human nature, and that therefore it 
is science. But proved what? Conceding them all they 
can pretend to have proved by analysis, it is only that the 
primitive passions or stimulants they assert are psychologi- 
cally true,—from which, at best, they can conclude only what 
would be man’s destiny, in case his destiny were natural ; 
but that it is natural, the precise point to proved, they 
have not proved, for it can never be concluded from nature. 
Nature can guide ns only on the assumption that the end is 
natural. en the question comes up, Is the purpose of 
our existence natural, or supernatural? nature has nothin; 
to say one way or the other. This is a question whieh 
ecience can never answer ; for science can never travel out 
of nature. It is idle, then, for the associationists to tell us 
their doctrine is scientifically established. Whether the end 
for which Almighty God placed us here is natural or super- 
natural it is impossible to know without a supernatural 
revelation, and to a supernatural revelation, declaring our 
destiny here to be natural, the associationists do not pretend. 

These remarks show clearly enough that the association- 
ists are unable to answer the first question in order, namely, 
‘What is man’s destiny on this globe? Then they are unable 
to legitimate the end they propose ; then unable to say, that 
what they call good is good, or what they call evil is evil ; 
and then, finally, whether, even by complete success, they 
wonld or would not benefit their fellow-men. This deserves 
their serious consideration. If, as we have said, what the 
church teaches and the Christian believes is true, they are 
certainly wrong es’ to man'e destiny liere, as well as Tere. 
after, It will not do for them to reply, that they do not 
believe the church, and that her authority is not sufficient]; 
proved to them; because they must be able to assert their 
aystem as a science, or they have no right to assert it at all. 
They must, then, disprove the teaching of the church. So 
long as there is a possibility that the teaching of the church 
may turn out to be true, they cannot assert their own 
doctrine ; for, in the nature of the case, they can conclude 
its trath only from the destruction of the negative. 

2. This uncertainty as to man’s destiny here, which the 
associationists do not and cannot remove, attaches of course 
to the means proposed to evable us to fulfil it. The school 
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adopts, as we have seen, as its fundamental principle, 
“ Attractions proportional to destiny.” Hence, by ascertain. 
ing and providing for the attractions, they determine and 
rovide for the destiny. On this principle rests their whole 
fabric of Association. If this be true, their Association 
may or may not be adequate ; but if not true, the whole 
scheme is evidently altogether inadequate, because natural 
attractions can be proportional only to a natural end, never 
to a supernatural end. This is conclusive against the scheme, 
till ite advocates are able, by a supernatural authority, to 
rove that our destiny in this world is a natural destiny ; for 
it requires no argument to prove that Association, organi 
with express reference to a natural destiny, must be un- 
availing—if nothing woree—for a supernatural destiny. 
But even if the end of man in this world were the satis- 
faction of his nature, the means proposed would be in- 
adequate. The sesumption of the associationists is, that 
‘our nature can be satisfied by the possession of the natural 
objects to which it directs and draws us. But this is not 
true. The arguments on which the associationists rely to 
prove the contrary are inconclusive, because they are all 
ments from one genus to another. When the premises 
and conclusion are not in the same genus, nothing is con- 
eluded. It may be trne, as M. Briancourt proves, that, if a 
pig gets what his nature seeks, he will be satistied, stop 
squealing, and lie down and sleep, till renewed appetite 
awakes im ; and the same would, no doubt, be true of 
man, if man were a pig, and might become true of him, if 
he by some Circean art, could be transformed into a pig. 
But it s0 happens that man is not a pig, and cannot, if he is 
to retain his essential nature as man, be changed into one. 
‘We cannot predicate indifferently of the two. Man is 
never satisfied by the possession of the natural objects to 
which he is naturally drawn. All experience proves it; 
the experience of each particular man proves it; else where- 
fore this deep wail from the heart of every one who lives 
simply the life of nature, this outbreak of despair, Vanitas 
vanitatum, et omnia vanitas? Build man the most splen- 
did palace ; lavish on it all the decorations of the most per- 
fect art; furnish it with the most exquisite and most ex- 
pensive taste; lodge him in it on the soft, voluptuons 
couch ; spread his table with the most delicate viands and 
the rarest fruits; refresh him with the most costly wines; 
regale him with the richest music; rain down upon him 
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thas the least resemblance to religion. It has with you no 
substantive existence ; for, as M. Briancourt defines it, it is 
nothing but the reflection in their harmonic relations of all 
the primitive stimulants, as light, which is itself no color, 
ie the reflection of all the primitive colors in perfect 
harmony. 

Furthermore, the associationists cannot admit the necessity 
of religion without abandoning their system. Their system 
is founded on the principle, that attractions are proportion- 
al to destiny ; and if what pertains to the natural order is 
inadequate to satisfy nature, their aystem is false. The ad- 
mission of the necessity of any thing transcending nature as 
a principle, a means, or an end, would be the denial of the 
sufliciency of nature; therefore that attractions are propor- 
stional to destiny ; therefore, the denial of the whole scheme 
of Association. The associationists are not at liberty, when 
we have shown them from experience that nature does not 
suffice for nature, to defend themselves by saying, Then 
bring in the supernatural ;, for they are not at liberty to 
abandon the essential principle of their system, and still 
continue to assert it. 

And, finally, if the system is insufficient in itself, if un- 
ler it, as under civilization, our destiny is not attainable 
‘without the supernatural, the system is useless, for the su- 

natural alone is sufficient. The man who lives the su- 
pernatural life of the Christian has God, and therefore 
all. He despises the life your Association proposes. Your 
wealth and luxury. your palace and grounds, your flow- 
-er-gardens and ball-rooms, your song and dance, your 
setatues and pictures, eo scientific reunions, and your “ se 
thetic are to him vanity, yea, less than vanity, and 
nothing. He holds them in utter contempt, and tramples 
them beneath his feet, and weeps tears of pity and tender 

* compassion over those poor creatures who can esteem them. 
The epicurean and the saint, though for different reasons, 
both exclaim of all the world can give, Vanity of vanitica, 
all is vanity! ‘The former, because he has grown weary of 
it, and found it impotent to fill up the vacuum in his heart; 
the latter, because he is full without it, because he has no 
need of it, because it can offer him nothing, and serves only 
to distract him from God, and hinder his divine life. 

But we have objections to the adequacy of the means 
proposed, of a kind which will have more weight with our 

riends, the associationists. The means proposed are in- 
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expect to be operative in Association. But they recognize 
the spirit of alry, or competition. Let this be remem- 
bered True, they count on turning it into other channels. 
Thus, by making shoeblacks the Legion of Honor, they 
fancy that the ambition will be to be shoeblacks: just as if 
the cross of honor will not cease to be an object of ambi- 
tion the moment it is conferred on the shoeblack! The 
cross of honor is valued because it is bestowed as the reward 
of honorable or heroic deeds. It does not confer the honor, 
it signalizes it; and never will men become shoeblacks for 
the sake of it. It is impossible, by any artificial methods, 
to raise menial arts to the rank of the liberal; or menial 
services to the rank of the heroic, by conferring on them 
the insignia of the heroic. If you want the floeral and. 
refined to be willing to perform the most menial and dis- 

iting duties, you must propose the cross of Christ, not 
fhe crose of the Legion of Honor; the crown of immortal 
life, not the crown of laurel. 

The associationists, whatever influences or arrangements 
they may depend upon, must ellow the individual the do- 
minion of himself, and the freedom to follow the bent of 
his genius, ‘They must allow the former, or they reduce 
man to, complete slavory, and make the phalanx the grave 
of the individual ; and the latter, or deny their grand prin- 
ciple of attractions proportional to destiny, and also their 
other principle of attractive labor, since no labor or em- 

loyment against one’s natural bent is or can be attractive. 

ney do allow the first, otherwise individual property would 
be a mockery ; they allow the second, otherwise their distri- 
bution of the phalanx into groups and series would be an ab- 
surdity. Allow a man freedom to follow his natural bent, that 
ig, the passion or group of passions which are naturally pre- 
dominant in him, and that passion or group will grow by 
indulgence, and soon gain the complete mastery over all the 
rest, and subordinate them to itself. Besides, the whole ten- 
dency of the Association is to this result. Its grand prin- 
ciple is, to follow the natural order and the ngtural attrac- 
tion. The harmonious development our friends speak of is 
not a precisely similar development in every individual, but 
the harmonious development of each individual in accord- 
ance with his naturally predominant tendency or tenden- 
cies. To understand it in any other sense would be to make 
them inconsistent with themselves. Consequently, whatever 
influences they may bring to bear on the individual, they must 
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the associationists; and without such harmony, their means 
are obviously inadequate. 

3. Whoever the works of the associationists must 
perceive that they place great reliance for the success of 
their scheme on mutual love and good-will of the mem- 
bers of the phalanx. There is to be there no pride of birth, 
no haughtiness of rank, no insolence of wealth. Gentle- 
men and simplemen, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
are all to meet as brothers; and no bickerings, no jars, no 
envyings, no jealousies, no aversions, rancors, or heartburn- 
ings, aro ever to tind admittance into the harmonic paradise. 
No serpent will ever find his way into the new garden of 
Eden. “Every one will be courteous, affable, gentle, affoo- 
tionate, forbearing, and eager to oblige; and men will say, 
“See how these phalansterians love one another!” Undoubt- 
edly, withont this, the association will be torn by internal 
dissensions, and soon prove only a monument to the folly of 
ite founders, 

But by what right do associationists count on this univer- 
sal and never-failing mutual love and good-will? They pro- 
pose no radical change and no supernatural elevation Beha. 
man nature. Men enter Association with all the essential 
passions, and with all the diversity of character, taste, and 
temperament which they now have, and must exhibit in As- 
sociation the same phenomena as out of it, so far as the oc- 
casion is not removed. There is no removal of the occa- 
sion; and there must be, as we. have shown, just as much 
occasion for the exercise of all the bitter and mischiev- 
ous passions of .our nature in Association as in the present 
order. Whence, then, is to come this anticipated result, so 
widely different from our present experience? From the 
mont, causes operative there? What are they? .Nay, you 
cannot appeal to moral causes, for your system is to reach’ 
and modify the moral through the Q \ysic 

But pass over.this, How is the degree of love necessary 
to set the machinery of Association in operation to be ob- 
tained prior to Association itself? It requires a greater de- 

e of love to introduce than .it does to preserve after 
introduction. If any thing is certain in philosophy, it is- 
that the effect cannot exceed the cause. Hence, universal 
experience proves that the founders of human institutions 
are always superior to those who are formed under 
those institutions. The progress under human institutions. 
is always downwards ;. the purest and noblest characters- 
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of admiring friends to stimulate his zeal, applaud his elo- 
quence, flatter his pride, and.soothe him for the rebufts he 
meets from the world, he may keep on his course, and con- 
tinue his task. But let him find himself entirely alone, let. 
him have no little public of his own, which is the world 
to him, let him be thwarted on every int, let him be: 
obliged to work in secret, unseen by jut all-seeing 
Eye, encounter from men nothing but contradiction, con- 
tempt, and ingratitude, and he will soon begin to say to 
himeelf, Why suffer and endure so much for unworthy r 
He who loves man for man’s sake loves only a creature, a 
being of imperfect worth, of no more worth than himeelf, 
pethape not eo much; and why shall he love him more than. 

imeelf, and sacrifice himself for him? The highest stretch 
of human love is, to love our neighbors as we love our- 
selves; and we do injustice to ourselves, when we love 
them more than we do ourselves. 

Nay, philanthropy itself is a sort of selfishness. It is a 
eentiment, not a principle. Its real motive is not another's 
good, but its own satisfaction according to ita nature. It 
seeks the good of others, because the good of others is the 
means of its own satisfaction, and is as really selfish in its: 
prinefple as any other of our sentiments; for there is a 

road distinction between the sentiment of philanthropy, 
and the duty of doing good to others,—between seeking the 
good of others from sentiment, and seeking it in obedience 
to a law which binds the conscience. The measure of the 
capacity of philanthropy, as a sentiment, ie the amount of 
satisfaction it can bring to the sor. So long as, upon 
the whole, he finds it more delightful to play the philan- 
thropist than the miser, for instance, he will do it, but no 
longer. Hence, philanthropy must always decrease just in 
proportion to the increase of the repugnances it must en- 
counter; and fail us just at the moment when it is most 
needed, and always in proportion as it is needed. It fol- 
lows the law so observable in all human society, and hel 
most when and where its help is least needed." Here is the 
condemnation of every scheme, however plausible it may 
look, that in any degree depends on philanthropy for its 
succesa, 

The principle the associationists want for their success is 
not philanthropy,—the love of man for man’s sake,—but 
divine charity, not to be had and preserved out of the Cath- 
clic Chureb. ‘Charity is, in relation to its subject, a super- 
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enthusiast, the fierce declaimer, the bold radical, feel more 
alive to every form of human suffering, or entertain a 
stronger hope of relieving it, than we did, when our kind 
mother was pleased to receive us and own us as one of her 
children. It is true, we did not embrace the church for the 
reason that she is a social reformer, for the reason that we 
believed her capable of effecting the good we had attempt- 
ed, or which our friends were attempting, without her. In 
view of what she promises her faithful and obedient chil- 
dren, all that we or they contemplated is not worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Nevertheless, she furnishes in abun- 
dance all the means necessary to remove all real evils, and 
to secure every possible good. 

Let not the associationists misapprehend us. We do not 
ask them to embrace the church, use she is the proper 
agent for acquiring the good they seek for their Ritew. 
men; for we wish them to embrace her from higher and 
worthier motives. For ourselves, we have been, and are 
even now, loath to dwell on what the church can do for us 
in this life, lest we should be interpreted as assigning false 
motives for yielding her the homage which is her due, We 
are unwilling to pursue a line of argument, which, however 
proper it may be in itself, ignorance or malice may torture 
even into the appearance of placing time before eternity, 
society before heaven, or man before or in competition with 
God. The church must be embraced for a heavenly mo- 
tive, or no advantage inures to us from embracing her. She 
is here to prepare us for heaven, and heaven is the only end 
that we can legitimately seek. The good she effects for this 
world is incidental, and should never be made the motive 
for becoming or remaining a Catholic. But, bearing this 
always in mind, we may without impropriety show that she 
can do enough for us, even in this world, to satisfy all rea- 
sonable men. 

Some of the associationists are already looking towards 
the church, apparently despairing of success in their enter- 
prise without her; but they are looking to her, we fear, 
rather with the wish to obtain her sanction for their plan, 
and her assistance to carry it out, than with any sincere dis- 
position to submit themselves to her direction and disci- 
pline, If ehe will accept Fourierism, they are ready to ac- 

‘ xept her. But she will make no such’ agreement with 
them. She will be all, or she will be nothing. They must 
accept her unconditionally, or she will not accept them. 
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love, and bal ve a civilization rere which there is 
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by this standard, under the secular and haman as- 
t of civilization, the middle cannot stand the teat. 
The tribes which overthrew the old westera Roman empire 
were barbarians, and inflicted on civilization what, i 
not been for the church, would have been an eres 
evil, of the magnitude of which, confining our views to 
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ly unable to form any 
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emerging from the catacombs, she aseumed, in the person 
of Constantine the Great, the irny purple, and encircled 
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the world were sariee demanded by the spiritual order. We 
know our church is catholic; we know that she can reach 
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order asserted, practically asserted, and a man’s spiritual 
worth made the criterion by which his rank is to be deter- 
mined. All men and things are judged either by the great 
law of charity or by the eternal law ofr rightand wrong. All 
the factitious distinctions of rank and race are discarded. 
All men are brothers, and the poor African slave stands on 
a level with the most lordly kaiser, if his equal in spiritual 
worth. Right and goodness are honored in the lowest, 
wrong and iniquity are condemned and denounced in the 
highest. Humble virtue has a friend and protector; 
haughty vice astern and inexorable censor. Conscience is 
respected, and he who acts from it is honored, not ecorned 
oe he da: h about religious liberty, bi 

e hear in our much about religious il , but 
few in the non-Catholie world seem to have any ead 
ing of what it means, or of the conditions in God’s provi- 
dence of ita maintenance. Religious liberty, if it means 
any thing, means the freedom and independence of the 
moral order, its emancipation from materialism,—freedom 
of religion, that is, freedom to worship God and to do in all 
things what he commands, without let or hindrance from 
kings or kaisers, princes or nobles, sects or parties, nations 
or individuals. In this sense we claim religious liberty as 
the indefeasible right of all men. It is our solemn duty to 
assert it for every man, and to maintain it against all odds 
for ourselves. We hold this liberty from God; it is im- 
plied in our obligation to worship him, and no human pow- 
er has the right to restrict it, or in any way to intermeddle 
with it. It is the right of rights, the Lberiy of liberties, 
and we can never consent to part with it. We will carr; 
it with us in poverty and exile, in the dungeon, to the ecai- 
fold or the stake; but surrender it we will not. It is the 
only thing we can call our own, and with it we have all 
riches, as withont it we have nothing. This is the religious 
liberty which makes martyrs and confessors, and lows 
the earth with the blood of the righteous. It is true relig- 
ious liberty, and the Catholic who will not assert it, and die 
for it, isa moral coward or a moral traitor,—a Protestant 
or a Know-Nothing in his heart. Asa Catholic, we dis- 
own him. 

But on what conditions can the external practice of this 
liberty in such a world as ours be secured? The world, the 
flesh, and the devil are opposed to it, princes and secular 
authorities hate it; for it 1s something above their power, 
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PROTESTANTISM IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 525 


in good faith the new political and social order as it comes. 
‘up, and establishes itself. We must distinguish sharply 
between religion and monarchy, and train ourselves and 
those dependent on us to be Catholics under a demo- 
cratic régime. The modes of thought, the habits of life, 
and the methods of education formed under monarchy and 

ially adapted to it, we must be prepared to modify, as 
the occasion demands, and cease to insist on them as essen- 
tial to our Catholic character. As Catholics we are and 
must be always and everywhere the same. But every Cath- 
olic, taken in the concrete, has a two-fold character; one 
derived from the church, the other from society; and 
changes as changes the society in which he lives. To insist 
that this latter character shall be in a democratic state of 
society, what it should be in a monarchical, is to drive our 
generous youth, especially susceptible of social influences, 
out of the church into infidelity or irreligion. In this coun- 

the democratic order is established, and so far as it leaves 
the church free to carry on her divine work, it has the right 
to reign; and hence, in this country, in all that comes with- 
in the sphere of human pradence, it is our duty as well as. 
interest to conform to it. If any of us have monarchical or 
aristocratic prejudices, they are out of place here. In re- 
ligion we must bow to authority, but in all else we must 
cherish the spirit of freedom. We owe this even to our 
religion, for not otherwise shall we preserve our yonth, and 
fill our churches after the present adult generation has. 
passed off. This, too, is in perfect accordance with the: 
spirit of the church, who makes herself “all to all.” 



















































































PAGANISM IN EDUCATION. 553 


infancy and youth or adolescence. “The life of man,” he says, 
“is divided into two periods, perfectly distinct, that of recero- 
ing and that of transmitting. The first period includes the 
time of education, that is to say, of development, or of in- 
struction ; the second, the rest of life till death. Not hav- 
ing being in and of himself, man receives all, in the intellect- 
tal and’moral order no less than in the physical: order. 
After having received, he transmits, and he can transmit 
-only what he has received. In transmitting what he has 
received, he creates family and society after his own image. 
The truth or falsehood, the good or evil, the order or disor- 
-der, realized in the external facts of family or society, are 
-only the reflex and product of the trath or falsehood, the 
good or evil, the order or disorder, which rei; in the in- 
terior of his soul.” That is, the child is purely passive, and 
ductile as wax in the hands of the instructor, and receives 
the form, whatever it may be, that the instructor gives him. 
The original nature and disposition of the child, it seems, 
count for nothing, and never interpose any obstacles which 
defeat the intention of the instructor! 

The opinions and manners of parents, the author main- 
tains, form those of their children, and the opinions and 
‘manners of the uneducated classes are formed _by the opin- 
ions and manners of the educated classes. The opinions 
-and manners of the educated classes are formed by their lit- 
erary education. This education is principally determined 
by the books which are placed in the hands of the young 
during the seven or ei; Re years which unite childhood to 
adolescence or youth. It ia 80 because these years decide 
the character for life, because these books are the daily food 
of the young, who must study them with care, learn them 
‘by heart, and thoroughly master them both as to their form 
and substance, and use this assiduous study is accom- 
panied with explanations and commentaries designed to 
make the students comprehend the sense of these books, ad- 
mire their style, their thoughts, and beauties of every sort, 
—to exalt the deeds, the words, and the institutions of the 
‘men and nations whose history they relate,—in a word, to 
present the authors of these works as the unrivalled kings 
‘of talent and genius. Hence all comes from education. 

The question opened by the author is a grave question, 
‘and is at the present moment exciting no little controversy 
among Catholics in France. Respectable names are found 
‘on both sides. The Abbé Gaume appears to be sustained 
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Finally, so long as paganism prevails in society, the mere. 
exclusion of pagan class-books can hardly be expected to: 
banish paganism even from education. The education 
which forms character is given far less in schools and col- 
Jeges than in the family and in society, and far less by the 
textbooks studied than by the personal character of school. 
mates, and of teachers and professors, The pagan books 
usually read in Catholic coll have very little influence 
on the young, and the evil influence they are likely to pro- 
duce is after the student has left college rather than before, 
and therefore at an age when, according to the author, the 
character is already decisively formed. We can see no great 
harm a good-eonditioned boy, at the age when they are usu- 
ally studied in Catholic col is likely to receive from 
Cewsar’s Commentaries, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, abating a 
few dirty passages, Virgil’s Eneid, Cicero’s Orations, and 
Sallust’s Histories, or from Xenophon’s Cyropadia and An- 
abasis, Homer’s Iliad, and, with a few exceptions, the Greek 
tragedies, read, as they are, not for their principles or doc- 
trines, but for their lan; and the beaut their form. 
If the tone of society, of the college, and of the professors 
be thoroughly Catholic, the pupils will imbibe very few 
false notions from these books. The injury that is done by 
classical literature, we think, is done chiefly at a later age, 
when read for its principles, or for the instruction and amuse- 
ment ot earned laine or at least where the, fone, and ten- 
dene; 6 family and society are it is very pos- 
aible that the clasaice have amid revaing heathenism some 

* slight influence in oxaggerating & e evil, but in general our 
is so’ much more heathen than ancient Greece and 
Home, that the study of them not unfrequently has even a 
corrective tendency. Moreover, we know that some of the 
most pious doctors and greatest saints of the church have 
been educated in Latin and Greek through the medium of 
these books. The author tells us that the sixteenth century 
was the golden age of the classics, and we would ask him 
what age has been more distinguished for the number and 
greatness of its canonized saints? The seventeeth century, 
again, was a cent of powerful reaction against Protes- 
tantism, and it too, in France and Spain especially, was emi- 
nently distinguished by piety, zeal, and sanctity. Yet it 
‘was precisely in these two centuries that the system of edu- 
cation the author condemns was in its greatest vigor, and 
the most generally adopted. If we come down to the 

















PAGANIEM IN EDUOATION. 563 
question as to the propriety, or the necessity, under exist- 
ing circumstances, of banishing the pagan classics from our 
schools, we have not entered, use we tonsider that as a 
question for the ecclesiastical authorities to settle, not for 
us. We have only wished to enter our feeble protest 
against the assumption that their use in our schools has been 
the cause of modern paganism, and that the church has 
erred or been culpably neglectful of her duty in suffering 
them to be used. Nor have we wished to depreciate edu- 
cation, which no man prizes higher than we do; our wish 
has been to guard our readers against ascribing to it a vir- 
tue which it does not Pomme against ascribing all the good 
in society to good, and all the evil to bad, edueation.  fdu- 
ation can do much, and should be encouraged ; good edu- 
cation should never be neglected; but it is never able of 
itself to overcome nature, or to preserve society from all 
aberrations. The mere cultivation of nature is always au 
evil rather than a good, for seed is not a natural product, is 
not developed from nature, but is the fruit of supernatural 
grace and iseepline, Our reliance for the reformation of 
society is not, therefore, on education alone, but on it and 
all the other means of forming character which God has 
provided, and eapecially on his own gracious pleasure. In 
a word, we have full faith only in ayer and the sacraments 
as the instruments of salvation, he er for the individual 
or society; for there is nothing of which we are better 
assired t! that the salvation of either is of God, not of 
maan,and, aa we often say, that God will prosper no means 

+ the glory of which does not redound to himself. We must 
never forget that the church is God’s church, not man’s, 
and that it is only through the church, his immaculate 
spouse, whom he loves, cot for whom he shed his blood, 
that he does or will regenerate and bless either the individ- 
ual or society. Human means, the might of the powerful, 
and the wisdom of the wise, he brings to naught, save as 
inspired by his grace and subordinated to his praise 
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that can be devised. Education has not to do with a dead 
ora merely passive subject. No child is in the hands of 
the educator as clay in the hands of the potter. The edu- 
cator has to deal with a living subject, endowed with a 

jal nature and a free will of its own. Catholic educa- 
tion was never more general or more thorough in Europe 
than it was just prior to the outbreak of Protestantism. 
The children of Italy had received none but a Catholic edu- 
cation, and yet we found the peninsula, in 1848, overrun 
with Italians ready to war to the death on the pope and 
Catholicity. Not therefore are we opposed to education, or 
we would not have Catholic schools wherever they are 
ticable, but therefore we do not look upon education, not 
even Catholic education, as alone sufficient to protect faith 
and insure the practice of virtue, or as really of so much 
importance as the men of our age, in the plenitude of their 
Pelagian heresy, would persuade us, 

It is true, also, that we have some objections to the pres- 
ent common school system as adopted by most of the states. 
To educate is not the function of the state, and we do not 
recognize the right of the state to tax its citizens for the 
support of schools to which they cannot in conscience send 
their children, or have no children to send. It is no more 
the business of the state to educate our children than it is 
to feed or clothe them, and it has no more right to make the 
education than it has the support of children a tax on prop- 
erty. Education is the right and the duty of parents, and 
to take it from them and give it to the state is to strike a 
severe blaw at the sacredness of family, the basis of society. 
But aside from this, we object to the system, as it has within 
a few years been modified, its decided centralizing tendency. 
The great evil of European society is not in the fact that 
the supreme executive is called king or emperor, instead of 

resident or governor, and succeeds to power by inheritance 
instead of election, but in the system of centralization of 
power which has been everywhere introduced. The real 
enrse is the bureaucracy, the concentration of all powers in 
the central government, to be administered by officials 
whose constant aim must be to magnify authority, to in- 
crease their pay or perquisites, to display their power, and 
to keep their places. e central government through its. 
officials is every thing, and nothing is left to provincial au- 
thorities, to municipalities, to corporations, or to individ- 
uals. It affects to be the general and particular providence: 
































Catholies—that is not within our province ; but we do wish 
to have Protestants understand we do not fear those 
schools, theerk "we may not ‘prefer: then. All we ary és, 
that we think these schools. in our own city and state,—we 
say nothing of them elsewhere,—are far better than none, 
far better than any we are ourvelves at present able, in a 
eset ene forall one childens to tutieae tu their 
place ; however objectionable we may it to 
iged to send our children to them along with Protestant 
the education acquired in them is far better than 

none at all, or that of the streets. 
‘We do not, indeed, set 20 high a value on common school 
edueation as some do, but it will not do for Catholics to 
neglect it, and they must strive with all their might, either 





SICK CALLS.* 


[From Brownson's Quarterly Review for January, 1658.) 


‘Ts is an American reprint of an English work by the 
Rev. Edward Price, formely editor, we believe, of Dolman’s 
Hagazine. It appears to have been suggested by a work 
which enjoyed some popularity a few years since, entitled 
Passages the Diary @ Physwian. It is written 
with more than ordinary literary taste and ability, and the 
several scenes it sketches, most of them undoubtedly drawn 
from the life, are intensely interesting. They could have 
‘been aketched only by a missionary priest, of large experi- 
ence among the poor and the vicious of our modern com- 
mercial cities, although it is evident that the author has 
borrowed much of the grouping and coloring from his own 
lively imagination. 

The author has laid bare the moral wounds festering in 
our modern overgrown cities, and perhaps has * given us 
even too vivid a picture of the vice and immorality with 
which the faithful missionary necessarily becomes acquainted 
in the discharge of his duty. But he seems to have done it 
from pure and praiseworthy motives, for the purpose of 
showing the power of religion to heal the worst moral mal- 
adies, to triumph over the hardest hearts, and to relieve and 
console the most miserable of our race. He manifests 
great tenderness to the fallen, and suffers no moral leprosy 
to disgust him with a soul for whom our Lord has died; 
and he-everywhere shows a tendency to excuse the depraved, 
and to find in the most abandoned some tokens o! Brace. 
He has no sourness, no harshness; but, as is invariably the 
-eage with the true priest, the deeper the wounds, the greater 
the sinner, the more does his heart open to him, and the 
warmer flows his charity, to reecue him from his degrada- 
tion, to cleanse his soul, to make him whole, and pre 
him for the banquet of divine love. This is as it should be. 








"Sick Calls: the Dia @ Missionary Priest, By the Rev. Ep- 
warp Price, M.A. New tet 1851. x 
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the Kingdom of heaven. Moreover, we believe the most 
abject of our poor have even in this world more solid en- 
joyment, more true happiness, than the rich and the great. 

‘e would relieve ‘actual suffering wherever we find it, but 
we would not make the poor rich if we could, for we do not 
believe that increase of riches is ever desirable. This world 
is but an inn; we lodge in it but for a night, and what 
matters the inconvenience which we may be required to put 
up with? If we gain heaven it is nothing ; and if we fail 
of heaven, the memory of it will be lost in the presence of 
an infinitely greater calamity. 


END OF VOLUME x 


